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The Life and Characteristics of Beethoven. 
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(Continued from page 162.) 


The fame which Beethoven had already ac- 
quired did not betray him into vanity or an ex- 
aggerated self-esteem. The experience of many 

years had taught him that with the multitude the 
| mere name is suflicient for them to find every- 
| thing in a work beautiful and excellent, or medi- 
| ocre and poor. It chanced one evening, at Count 

Browne’s, in Baden, near Vienna, that Beetho- 
| ven’s pupil, Ferdinand Ries, who had been re- 
| commended tothe Count as a pianist, and who | 
| usually performed his master’s compositions to 
him in the evening, played a march that just 
| then occurred to him. ‘The circle at the Count’s 
consisted of outright enthusiastic admirers of 
Beethoven. An old Countess, whose devout ad- 
herence had become annoying tothe composer, 
went into raptures at that march. She supposed 
itsomething new by Beethoven, and Ries wag- 
gishly confessed it. Unfortunately, the next day 
Beethoven himself came to Ile 
scarcely stepped into the Count’s saloon, when 
the old lady began to speak of the exceedingly 
ingenious and splendid march. Ries was in no 
little of a quandary. He knew that Beethoven 
could not endure the old Countess. So he drew 
him rapidly aside, and whispered to him that he 
had merely amused himself with her silliness. 
Beethoven took it well; but the embarrassment 
of the pupil increased when he was obliged to 
repeat the march, which this time turned out 
much worse, since Beethoven stood beside him. 
The latter was overwhelmed with praises, to 
Which he listened in confusion and with inward 


Baden. had | 
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rage. “ You see, dear Ries,” said he to his young 
friend afterwards, “these are the con- 
noisseurs, who judge every sort of music so cor- 
rectly and so sharply. Only give them the name 
of their favorite; that’s all they need.” 

Tt was not always that Beethoven’s excitable 
nature had such self-control. Soon afterwards 
he played with Ries a Sonata for four hands, 
composed by him. During the performance the 
young Count P. talked so loud with a young lady 
in the door-way of the ante-room, that Beethoven, 
after several fruitless efforts to obtain silence, 
suddenly, in the midst of their playing, pulled 
away his pupil’s hands from the piano, sprang up 
quickly, and in a loud voice said: “1 do not 
play for such swine!’ Allattempts to bring him 
back to the piano were in vain. He would not 
even permit Ries to go on with the Sonata. The 
consequence was that the music was resolved into 
a general chagrin. : 

In the opposite mood Beethoven took a slight 
reproof of his own musical yerformoyce for just 
what it was, a harmless joke, conscious, as teach- 
er, of having committed a like fault with his 
scholar. “ One evening,” Ries related, “T had 
to play at Count Browne’s a Sonata of Beetho- 
ven. It was the Sonatain A minor. As Beet- 
hoven was present, and I had never practised 
that Sonata with him, I begged that I might play 
any other, but not that one. They turned to 
Beethoven, who finally said : ‘ Come, you surely 
will not play it so badly that I cannot listen to it.’ 
So I had to submit. Beethoven, as usual, turned 
Ataleap with the left hand, where 


great 


the leaves. 
one note should be made quite prominent, I came 
full on the neighbor note. Beethoven tapped me 


with one finger on the head, which the Princess | 


Lichnowsky, who sat opposite me leaning upon 
the piano, remarked and smiled. After the play- 
ing was over Beethoven said: ‘ Right bravely 
You have no need first to learn the So- 
The finger was merely to show 


done! 
nata with me. 
Beethoven had 

Sonata, which 


Afterwards 
D minor 
The Princess may have 


you my attention.’ 
to play. He chose his 
had then just appeared. 


| expected that Beethoven might make some mis- | 


take. She placed herself behind his stool, and I 
turned the leaves. At the 53d and 54th bars 
Beethoven missed the beginning, and instead of 
going down with two and two notes, he struck 
every quarter with the full hand, three or four 
notes at once, descending. It sounded as if the 
key-board were being dusted. The Princess Lich- 
nowsky gave him some not very soft blows on the 
head, with the remark that: “If the pupil gets a 
finger for one false note, then the master, who 
commits greater btunders, must be punished with 
full hands.” They all laughed, especially Beet- 
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hoven. He began anew, and played with won- 
derful beauty. The Adagio, especially, he ren- 
dered in an inimitable manner. 

Ries ascribed the carefulness and patience 
which Beethoven showed in his instruction, to his 
love for his father, with whom Beethoven had 
stood in the friendliest relations formerly at Bonn. 
He had to repeat many things ten times over, 
and oftener. If ithappened that he missed aught 
in a passage, or that he struck certain notes 
wrong, which Beethoven wanted to have made 
quite prominent, he seldom said a word. But he 
was stirred up if his pupil missed the exp@psion 
in a Crescendo, for instance, and thereby pervert- 
ed the character of the whole piece. The first, 
he would say, was mere accident, but the other 
betrayed want of knowledge, of feeling or atten- 
tion. 

His hardness of hearing, before mentioned, 
gave hima high degree of sensitiveness. This 
affliction, although suspended for some time, al- 
ways returned again. Those about him had to 
be very careful not to make him sensible of this 
infirmity by talking loud to him. If he did not 
understand anything, he commonly put it off 
upon absent-mindedness, from which he was not 
free. How much his hearing had diminished, 
was shown in 1802, during a walk in the coun- 


| try. His companion, Ries, called his attention to 


a shepherd, who played quite prettily in the 
woods upon a flute carved out of elder wood. 
Tor half an hour Beethoven could hear noth- 
ing. But notwithstanding Ries assured him that 
he too heard nothing more, (which was not the 
case,) Beethoven sank into a melancholy mood. 
He grew monosyllabic, and stared straight before 
him with a gloomy look. On the way home he 
kept on muttering to himself, emitting inarticu- 
late sounds, without singing any definite notes. 
There had occurred to him, he said, a theme for 
the last Allegro of one of his Sonatas. When he 
had entered his chamber with bis companion, he 
ran with his hat on his head to the piano, and 
busied himself for almost an hour with the finale 
of his Sonata in F minor. When he ‘rose from 
the piano, he was surprised to see his young 
friend still there, who had seated himself the 
meanwhile in a corner of the room. Beethoven 
said to him shortly: “I can give you no lesson 
to-day ; I must still work.” 

The comfortless condition in which Beethoven 
found himself placed by his deafness, is described 
by one of his earliest friends, Stephen von Breu- 
ning, ina letter dated 13th Nov. 1806, to Dr. 
Wegeler, in Coblentz. ‘You cannot believe,” 
he writes, “ what an indescribable, I might say 
terrible impression, the decay of his hearing has 
produced on Beethoven. Imagine what the feel- 
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ing of unhappiness must be, with his earnest 
character ; to which add reserve, mistrust, fre- 
quently towards his best friends, in many things 
irresolution. For the most part, with but few 
exceptions, where his original feeling expresses 
itself quite freely, intercourse with him is an ac- 
tual exertion, since one never can abandon him- 
self. From May to the beginning of this month we 
have lived in the same house, and during the first 
days I took him into my room. He was scarcely 
with me, when he fell into a severe illness, almost 
dangerous, which passed at length into an obsti- 
Care and nursing have 
He is now well 


nate intermittent fever. 
debilitated me considerably. 
again. He lives upon the ramparts, I in a house 
newly built by Prince Esterhazy before the Als- 
ter-Caserne, and as I manage my own house-keep- 
ing, Beethoven eats every day with me.” 

Some years before, in July 1804, Beethoven 
had had a falling out with this friend of his youth, 
which threatened a complete rupture of their re- 
lations. The immediate occasion of this violent 
altercation between them was, that Stephen von 
Breuning had delayed or omitted the usual notice 
to quit from Beethoven’s former lodgings in the 
theatre building upon the Wieden. Breuning, a 
hot-head like Beethoven, was the more provoked at 
his conduct, since it had not been all among them- 
selves. Beethoven wrote to his pupil, Ries, in the 
beginning of July 1804: “Since Breuning has 
not scrupled to represent my character to you, 
by his behavior, in such a light that I appear a 
wretched, pitiable, smal! man, I must select you 
to bear my answer to him orally, but only to the 
first point of his letter, which I answer simply to 
vindicate my character with you. Tell him, then, 
that I never thought of reproaching him for the 
delay of the notice, and that, had it really been 
Breuning’s fault, every harmonious relation in 
the world was far too dear to me, to suffer me for 
a few hundreds, or even more, to inflict mortifi- 


cations upon one of my friends. You know your- 
self, that I have charged you jokingly with the 
fault of the quit-notice having arrived too late 
through you. Iam sure you will remember this; 
on my part the whole matter was forgotten. And 
then my brother began at the table, and said that 
he believed that it was Breuning’s fault. I de- 
nied it on the spot and said: ‘It was your fault.’ 
That, I think, was clear enough, that I did not 
impute the fault to Breuning. But he sprang up 
like a mad man and said he would call up the 
master of the house. This to me unusual con- 
duct before all the men with whom I associate, 
I too sprang up, upset 
This be- 
havior moved Breuning to place me in such a 
beautiful light with vou and the keeper of the 
house, and to send me a letter, which I answered 





quite discomposed me. 
my chair, went off and did not return. 


only by silence. To Breuning I have no more 
His mode of thinking and of action in 
regard to mine, shows that a friendly relation nev- 
er should have been formed between us, and cer- 
tainly cannot continue.” 

A similar mood prevails ina later letter of 
Beethoven's to Ries, written July 24th, 1804, at 
Baden, near Vienna. This letter contributes es- 
sentially toan understanding of his friend’s and 
of his own character. Here Beethoven frankly 
confesses his own weaknesses, but does not acquit 
his friend entirely of all faults. In relation to 
the affair just mentioned he wrote to Ries: “ Be- 
lieve me, my flying into a passion was only an 


fo say. 











outbreak of many past unpleasant occurrences. I 
have the faculty of concealing and repressing my 
sensibility in a great many matters ; but if I hap- 
pen to get excited at a time when I am more sus- 
ceptible to anger, I explode more vehemently 
than anybody else. Breuning has certainly very 
excellent peculiarities ; but he thinks himself free 
from all faults, and for the most part has those in 
the strongest degree which he believes he finds in 
other men. He has a spirit of littleness, which I 
have despised from childhood. 
most prophesied the turn things have taken with 
Breuning, since our ways of thinking, acting and 
But I had believed 


that even these difliculties might be overcome. 


My judgment al- 


feeling were too different. 


Experience has convinced me of the contrary. 
And now no friendship more! I had but 
two friends in the world, with whom I never had 
One is 


have 


a misunderstanding; but what men! 
dead, the other lives yet. Although for six long 
years we neither of us have known anything of 
the other, yet I know that I hold in his heart the 
first place, as he does in mine. The ground of 
friendship is the greatest similarity in the souls 
and hearts of men. I wish nothing but that you 
read my letter, and his tome. No, no longer will 
he maintain the place he did have in my heart. 
He who can attribute to his friend such alow way 
of thinking, and who can allow himself so low a 
way of acting towards him, is not worthy of my 
friendship.” 

Scarcely afew months had passed after this 
letter, when Beethoven accidentally met Breu- 
ning. <A full reconciliation took place instantly. 
Every hostile intention, however strongly he had 
expressed himself about it in the above letter, 
was entirely forgotten. Beethoven dedicated to 
him one of his Sonatas, and dined with him daily 
in his before-mentioned iodgings in front of the 
Alster-Caserne. 

Beethoven’s irritability was frequently increased 
by an easily-excited suspiciousness, which had its 
foundation in his bardness of hearing. His most 
tried friends might be calumniated before him 
through any unknown person, for he was extreme- 
To the suspected party he made 
no accusation. He asked no explanation of him, 
but he showed the deepest contempt for him upon 
Frequently one knew not how he stood 


ly credulous. 


the spot. 
with him, until the affair, for the most part acci- 
dental, cleared itself up. But then he sought to 
make good the wrong he had done as quickly as 
possible. 

To his friends, so long as_he had no suspicions 
against them, he was unalterably true. They 
could reckon in all trials upon his sympathy and 
aid. This amiable side of his character showed 
itself towards his friend and pupil, Ries, through 
a magnanimous intercession. 

Soon after the march of the French army into 
Vienna, in the year 1805, Ries, who was born on 
the left bank of the Rhine, was summoned back 
by the French laws as a conscript. Whereupon 
Beethoven wrote a petition to the Princess von 
Lichtenstein, which, however, to his great indig- 
nation, was not delivered. This petition read : 
“ Pardon me, most gracious Princess, should you 
be disagreeably surprised, perchance, through 
the bearer of this. Poor Ries, my pupil, must in 
this unhappy war take the musket on his shoul- 
der, and must as a foreigner in a few days go far 
from here. He has nothing, actually nothing, 
and must make a long journey. Under these 





circumstances the opportunity of giving a concert 
is entirely cut off for him. He must take refuge 
in the beneficence of others. I commend him to 
you. I know you will pardon me this step. Only 
in the extremest need cananoble man resort 
to such means. In this confidence I send the 
poor fellow to you, hoping that you may in some 
way ease his circumstances.” 

Even from this friend, for whom I 
terfered so actively, he was some years after sep- 


3eethoven in- 
arated by a misunderstanding fortunately soon 
healed. It was in the year 1809, that Beethoven 
received from Napoleon’s brother Jerome, then 
King of Westphalia, a call as kapellmeister at 
Cassel. Ilis situation had become so unfavorable 
through the pressure of the war, that a place, 
which would yield a definite income, must have 
been desirable to him. In the contract there was 
offered hima salary of 600 ducats, beside free 


equipage. Nothing but his signature was want- 
ing. By this call the arch-duke Rudolph and the 


Princes Lobkowitz and Kinsky were led to  se- 
cure to the renowned composer a life annuity, on 
the sole condition that he remained in the impe- 
rial states. 

Unexpectedly Ries received a visit from the 
kapellmeister Reichardt, who told him that Beet- 
hoven had detinitely declined the place of kap- 
ellmeister in Cassel; the question was, therefore, 


whether he, as Beethoven’s pupil, would not per- | 
Ries went | 


haps go to Cassel for a smaller salary. 
straight to Beethoven to get more exact informa- 


tion about the matter, and to ask his advice. For 
three weeks long he was repulsed ; even bis letters | 


were not answered. At length he met Beethoven 
upon a redoubt. He went up to him and made 
him acquainted with his business. 
think,” said Beethoven, in a cutting tone, “that 
you can fill a place which has been offered to 
me?” Tle remained cold and repulsive. The 
next morning Ries went to Beethoven’s dwelling, 
hoping to come toan understanding with him. 
Ilis servant said he was not at home. But Ries 
heard him singing and playing in an adjoining 
room. He resolved, as the servant would not an- 
nounce him, to go rigbt in, but was pushed back 
before the door. Exceedingly provoked, Ries 
knocked the servant down. 
found him, as, disturbed by the noise, he rushed 
out of the room. Overwhelmed with reproaches 
by Ries, he could not find words for amazement. 
He stood motionless and staring. When the mat- 
ter was explained Beethoven said quietly: “I 
did not know that; I had been told that you 
sought to get the place behind my back.” Ries 
assured him that he had not yet given any an- 
And now Beethoven sought to repair the 
wrong. Ie took every pains to procure the place 
in question for his pupil, but without success, be- 


swer. 


cause it was too late. 

It would have been advantageous for Ries, if 
the plan proposed by Beethoven of a common 
journey had been executed. Ries on that jour- 
ney was to perform Beethoven's pianoforte Con- 
certos, as well as other compositions. Beethoven 
himself would direct and only improvise. In that 
way his performance was the most extraordinary 
that could be heard, particularly when he was in 
a good humor, or found himself in an excited 
mood. Few artists have reached the height at 
which he stood in this brapch of the art. The 
wealth of his ideas, his variety of treatment, his 
mastery of difficulties which presented them- 
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selves or which he introduced, were inexhaustible. 
It was remarkable how his inspiration made him 
utterly insensible to outward impressions. “ One 
day,” related Ries in bis later years, “after the 
lesson was finished, we were talking about themes 
for fugues; I was at the piano, and Beethoven 
sat near me; while I played the first fugue theme 
out of Graun’s Tod Jesu, Beethoven began with 
the left hand to play it over after me, then he 
brought in the right also, and now he worked it 
up, without the slightest interruption, for about 
half an hour. It was incomprehensible to me, 
how he was able to hold out so long in that ex- 
tremely inconvenient position.” With an ex- 
pression all his own he played the Rondo of his 
first Concerto in C major, in which he brought in 
several doubled notes, to make it more brilliant. 
In general he played his own compositions with a 
good deal of moodiness, but yet adhered for the 
most part to strict time, and took only occasion- 
ally, but seldom, a more rapid tempo. Sometimes 
in his crescendo he held back with a_ ritardando, 
and thus produced a very beautiful and striking 
effect. 
and now with the left hand, some beautiful and 
dut very rarely did 


In playing he gave now with the right, 


quite inimitable expression. 
he add notes or ornaments. 
[To be continued.] 
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The Science of Sound applied to Public 


Buildings. 

A paper on this subject was read last week, by 
Prof. Joseru Henry, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, before the “* American Association for the 
Advancement of Science,” in session at Albany, 
N.Y. The substance of the paper is thus re- 
ported in the N. Y. Tribune: 


At the meeting of the American Association in 
1854 I gave a verbal account of a plan for a lec- 
ture-room in the Smithsonian Institution. Since 
then the room has been employed two Winters, 
for courses of lectures to large audiences, and I 
believe it is the universal opinion ef those who 
have been present, that the arrangement for seeing 
and hearing, considering the size of the apart- 
ment, is entirely unexceptionable. 
this plan was as follows: The President of the 
United States directed Capt. Meigs to confer with 
Prot: Bache and myself in regard to the acousties 
of the new rooms in the extension of the Capitol. 
We had first studied the peculiarities of the 
present hall of the Ifouse of Representatives, 
allowed by experience to be one of the worst 
possible apartments for public speaking. To dis- 
cover the cause of the confusion of sounds which 
exists there during debate, is of considerable 
importance in suggesting improvements in new 
rooms. We afterward examined the principal 
halls and churches in Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston, to investigate their peculiarities. It 
is an easy matter in a small room for a speaker to 
be heard distinctly at every point; but in a large 
room, unless provision has been made from the 
first for a suitable form on acoustic principles, it 
is usually impossible to produce the desired effect. 
The same remark may be applied to lighting, 
heating and ventilation, and to all the special 
purposes to which a particular building is to be 
applied. 

_ In the erection of a building, the uses to which 
it is to be applied should be clearly understood, 
and provision definitely made in the original plan 
for every desired object. Modern architecture is 
not a fine art; modern buildings are made for 
other purposes than artistic effect, and in them 
the wsthetical must be subordinate to the useful, 
though the two may coexist. The buildings of a 
country and an age should be an ethnological 
expression of the wants, habits, arts, and senti- 
ments of the time in which they were erected. 


The origin of 


| 


| 
| 





Architecture was with the Greek architect a fine 
art. He was trammeled by no necessity for doors 
and windows, heating and ventilation. His build- 
ings, though objects of great beauty, and fully 
realizing the architect's intention, cannot be copied 
in our day without violating the principles which 
should govern in architectural adaptation. It is 
only when a building expresses the dominant sen- 
timent of the age in which it is built, and is 
adapted to its use, that it is entitled to our admira- 
tion. Architecture should also adapt itself to the 
material employed; the tenacity and strength of 
iron points to different forms from those of build- 
ings reared from the quarries or the brick-yard. 
But, to return to acoustics as applied to halls 
for public speaking, while sound has been investi- 
gated within the last fifty years with a rich harvest 
of results, few attempts have been successfully 
made to apply these results to practical purposes. 
The science of acoustics as applied to buildings 
requires, perhaps more than any other subject, 
the union of scientific principles with experimental 
deductions. The human voice in speaking gives 
us a series of irregular sounds of short duration ; 
each syllable being a separate sound, having a 
pitch, and therefore somewhat of a musical tone ; 
and it is wonderful that the ear can so accurately 
recognize and distinguish such a very great variety 
of sounds coming in so short a time as in the case 
of rapidly articulated speech. No sound is ever 
perfectly instantaneous, and the impression on the 
ear lasts a small fraction of a second—which 
increases the wonder. The impulse from an 
explosion of a bubble of gases in open air is 
propagated equally in all directions, but the noise 
of a cannon, though heard in every direction, is 
much louder in the direction before and behind 
the cannon. Many experiments at Washington 
have been made to test how far the voice of a 
reader in the open air is heard in different 
directions around him. Other experiments were 
made to determine the distance at which an echo 
blends with the original sound. Sound requires 
time for its transmission, and it is reflected 
according to the laws of the reflection of light, or 
approximately so. When the sound of a speaker's 
voice strikes the opposite wall it is reflected back. 
Tf the wall is distant, it comes to the neighborhood 
of the speaker so long after he has spoken, as to 
make a distinct echo. By clapping the hands in 
front of a wall, at the distance of a hundred feet 
you get an echo, but approaching nearer you lose 
the echo when you approach within 35 feet. The 
difference in time between the sound and the 
echo is then but the sixteenth of a second, and 
the ear hears them but as the one louder sound. 
This explains the distinctness of the echo from 
the edge of a forest. All points within 35 feet 
of the edge would return an echo at practically 
the same instant, and the echo from points farther 
in the forest would be too faint to affect the 
character of the sound. The echo from the wall 
behind the speaker should be loud, because it will 
but strengthen the sound of the voice. Draperies 
behind the pulpit are a waste of the preacher’s 
voice—hard walls in front of him, at a greater 
distance than forty feet, an interference with it. 
A more serious evil is reverberation—that is, 
repeated echoes bandied back and forth between 
parallel walls. If the voice chances to be on the 
same pitch as the reverberation, a resonance of 
great force will be produced, to the annoyance of 
the hearer. The reverberation will depend chiefly 
on the size of the room, the loudness ot the sound, 
the position of the walls, and the nature of their 
materials. The larger the room, the less number 
of times per second will the sound strike the walls, 
and therefore the less rapidly be lost. The louder 
the sound, the more there is to be destroyed by 
transference of motion to the walls, and therefore 
the longer will the reverberation continue. And 
if the reflecting surfaces are not parallel, and the 
sound is not sent entirely across the room, the 
more frequently will it strike the walls, and the 
sooner be absorbed. Here also is the value of 
panneling and other variation of surface, not to 
destroy direct echo, but to check reverberation. 
The material of the wall will also affect the dura- 
tion of a resonance. <A wall of nitrogen would 
scarcely reflect any sound; a wall of steel would 





send back the echo nearly as loud as the original 
impulse. To test the nature of substances in this 
respect, a series of experiments was tried with a 
tuning fork, first to show that the motions excited 
by setting the fork on the back of a solid body 
are similar to those excited by the impulses of 
sound coming through the air against that body ; 
and next to discover what those motions are. A 
fork suspended by a cambrie thread vibrated for 
252 seconds, as was determined by holding under 
it a cavity, which would resound in unison with 
the fork, and listening to it with an ear trumpet. 
Placed on a thin pine board, the fork gave a loud 
sound, which continued less than 10 seconds, the 
motive power of the fork being communicated to 
so large a mass of wood, and through that rapidly 
to the air. Placed on a slab of marble, the sound 
was feeble, but lasted 115 seconds. The fork was 
now placed upon a cube of India rubber lying on 
the marble slab. The sound was very feeble, but 
continued less than 40 seconds. ‘The question 
what became of the motive power in this case, as 
it produced so little sound, was answered by a set 
of experiments, proving that the sound was (so to 
speak) converted into heat. The amount of heat 
evolved in the rubber, was so small as to be 
detected only by a delicate galvanometer. Jule 
has, however, shown that the mechanical energy 
generated by a pound weight, falling through 750 
feet, would, when converted into heat, elevate the 
temperature of a pound of water only one degree. 
On a brick wall the duration of the vibration was 
88 seconds; on lath and plaster there was a louder 
sound of only 18 seconds. 

A series of different experiments was devised 
upon the reflection of sound. Parabolic mirrors 
were tested by lights placed in the focus, and, a 
watch being substituted for the light, the reflected 
sound and the position of its focus examined by 
means of an ear trumpet. Tissue paper, flannel, 
and felt were introduced between the watch and 
the mirror, to try the effect of curtains upon 
sound. The experiments on these mirrors showed 
the confusion in the House of Representatives to 
arise from the interior of the dome. ‘There is 
another principle of acoustics which guided exper- 
iments upon the effect of heated currents—the 
refrangibility of sound. But the experiments 
confirmed the deductions of science, and showed 
that these heated currents produce no confusion 
in the hearing of a speaker’s voice. ‘The ear is a 
very poor judge of the direction in which a sound 
comes, and the difference in the lengths of a direct 
and a refracted path can never reach the length 
of 70 feet, which it must do before it produces 
any doubling of the sound. These researches 
open a field of investigation, equally interesting 
to the lover of abstract science, and to the prac- 
tical builder, and I hope to pursue them further, 
and give you further facts at another meeting. 

The new lecture room at the Smithsonian 
Institution is in the second story, 100 feet in length ; 
and by oceupying part of the towers a width has 
been secured of 75 feet. The ceiling is 25 feet 
high, smooth and unbroken. with the exception 
of an oval opening to admit light on the platform. 
It thus powerfully reflects the sound of the 
speaker's voice to the hearers, and being so low, 
the reflection blends with the original sound and 
simply reinforcesit. The general form of the room 
is fan-shaped, the speaker being near the handle 
of the fan, on one side of the room. The walls 
behind and near him are smooth lath and plaster, 
giving a powerful but short resonance, which 
simply strengthens his voice. Not being parallel, 
they produce no reverberation, but send the sound 
out from the speaker to increase the volume of 
his voice until it reaches the farthest part of the 
gallery. The multitude of surfaces directly in 
front of the speaker—gallery, pillars, stair screens, 
and the seats, or the audience—utterly prevent 
reverberation there. The seats are curved, so 
that each spectator faces the platform; and the 
floor is also curved, so that the back seats rise 
above the front—not quite so much as we wished, 
and as is required by the panoptic curve of Prof. 
Bache, but as much as the size of the room would 
allow. ‘The gallery, it will be seen, is in the form 
of a horse-shoe. The architecture of this room is 
due to Capt. Alexander, of the corps of Topo- 
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graphical Engineers. He fully appreciated all 
the principles of sound which I have given, and 
varied his plans until the required conditions were 
as nearly as possible fulfilled. This is the true 
work of an architect, for he who works by rules 
instead of by principles is not worthy of that 
name. 








Tne MARSEILLAISE Hymn.—“ It was,” said 
Lamartine, “the fire-water of the Revolution, 
which instilled into the senses and the soul of the 
people the intoxication of battle.” “The Mar- 
seillaise Hymn” is the French Revolution set to 
music, and although there may be some sacrifice 
of sense to sound in the sentence, it is in the main 
true. 

Its author, Rouget de Lisle, was an officer in 
a corps of French Engineers, stationed at Stras- 
burg in 1792. He was born amid the mountains 
that hem in Sons le Salnier in the Paza, and 
amused himself and his soldier companions by 
composing and singing love ditties during the 
leisure of garrison life. He is said to have com- 


posed quite a number of songs, but the fame of 


the Marseillaise has entirely obscured his other 
productions. 

It is quite clear that no musical composition of 
any age has had so much influence over the minds 
of men as this hymn of De Lisle. In a week it 
had spread throughout France, kindling the most 
intense enthusiasm in every heart. The political 
clubs of Marseillaise, by resolution adopted it to 
be sung at the opening and close of their sessions, 
and named it after their city. Its author became 
obnoxious to the government, and was obliged to 
escape in disguise from the land of his birth. 
France was jubilant with the soul-stirring anthem. 
It is like criticising sunlight to criticise this famous 
hymn. Musically, its proportions are faultless as 
its words are glowing and spirited. It has full- 
ness, rotundity, rhythm, accent, progress, culmin- 
ation, all in perfection. 

me 

New Work sy Rvusister.—This young 
pianist and composer, who has attracted so much 
attention both abroad and here of late, and who 
seems to try his hand at every kind of composi- 
tion, has attempted some of the old forms of Bach 
and Handel in an “ Album,” which is reviewed 
by Cuor.ey of the London Atheneum after this 
fashion : 

Album, 1856.—Suite pour le Piano. Com- 
posée par A. Rubinstein. Op. 31. (Schott & 
Co.) —This suite, caricaturing the fashion of sim- 
ilar collections by Bach and Handel, contains a 
Prélude, Menuet, Gique, Sarabande, Gavotte, Pas- 
sacaille, Allemande, Courante, Passepied, and 
Bourrce—Such enumeration will of itself ac- 
quaint the reader that M. Rubinstein has aspired, 
in his * Album for 1856,’ to write music of the 
past,—belonging toa period when much of the 
melody which instrumental music possessed was 
still associated with dancing measures, the recur- 
ring rhythms of which precluded the possibility 
of an unbroken recourse to the fugato style. Yet, 
seeing that all real musical idea, if it deserve the 
name, may be defined, with rare exceptions, as 
melodious, it is fair to guard the ancients against 
the accusation of dryness of thought, which many 
have associated with their stiffness of form. In 
nothing are they more distinct from the moderns 
than in the vivacity and variety of their first 
ideas. Being themselves pilferers of tunes and 
phrases to an extent which, were it fully exposed, 
would make the hair of the purists stand on end, 
their works offer a positive mine of fancies, hu- 
mors and phrases to the pilferers,—real jewels, 
which need only some change in the setting to 
amaze the world as so many novelties. Let us 
return from this digression to M. Rubinstein, who 
has, in some degree, caught the forms of the Past, 
but who is less imbued with its spirit than might 
be wished. The suavity of Handel, serene, or 
fresh, or pompous, but never sickly—the perti- 
nence of Bach, quaint, clear, or nervous, but 
never ugly—are wanted to his dancing themes. 
As movements, the separate items of his suite are 
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all of them conducted with such ease and deco- 
rum as bespeak the well-educated writer. Among 
the ten movements, the Prelude seems to be the 
best; the Menuet is a polonoise rather than a 
menuet ; the rusticity of the Gigue is spoilt by 
too many devices of counterpoint ; the A/lemande 
wants simplicity ; the Courante is flowing, and, 
asa study, in 9-8 tempo, of that legato style of 
playing which the taste for modern thumb-melody 
has gone far to destroy,iscommendable. But the 
want throughout is want of idea; and to want of 
idea, however regular (or irregular) be the struc- 
ture, no talk of old worlds or new worlds—of the 
style scientific or the style transcendental—of 
technical learning or poetical expression—will 
ever reconcile us. M. Rubinstein is, obviously, 
well skilled in the grammar of his art; but art 
implies fancy, as well as orthography, syntax, and 
prosody; and there is too much chance of this 
threadbare truth being forgotten. 


+ > 


Tue Surrey GArpeENs Festivar.—The 
new Concert Hall in these Gardens, which was 
inaugurated this week with a series of grand 
musical performances, conducted by M. Jullien, 
sets propriety at defiance, more pleasantly than 
most buildings that have been built. Every rule 
is broken by the architecture. The hall is a tall 
and narrow oblong structure, having a steeply- 
curved roof, built in pale brick, with four corner 
pavilions of rich red brick, profusely flounced and 
festooned with stone-work,—these last connected 
by verandahs, balconies, &c., so contrived as to 
link the world of hearers inside and outside the 
building into one audience. Though there be 
proportions and decorations which, we doubt not, 
will throw lecturers into fits, there is a fantastic, 
festive, summer-garden air about the building, 
entirely distinct from /ath-and-plaster flimsiness 
which, to our eyes, harmonizes all that is opposed 
to just principles. Within, the ear was no less 
astonished on Tuesday. ‘The hall has two tiers of 
galleries all round it,—even above the orchestra, 
—and the orchestra, the space excepted which is 
devoted to the principal singers, is, without meta- 
phor, almost thrust back into a cavity. In conse- 
quence of a larger number of executants being 
assembled than the building provides space for, a 
part of the chorus on ‘Tuesday was placed in the 
gallery above the orchestra.—other sections being 
distributed in the lateral galleries planned for the 
spectators. Choral power might be lost, but the 
general sonority was excellent:—it was evident 
that all the solo singers were singing at their 
utmost ease. That the most delicate sound or the 
smallest word penetrated to every corner of the 
building, “ up-stairs,” “ down-stairs,” within, and 
without, we can assert from personal experience. 
No one, we repeat, could have predicated that a 
building without as floridly decorated as if it had 
been only intended for Mr. Dodgson to draw in 
water-colors, and within so unpractically arranged, 
should turn out so capital as a music-room:—but 
the fact is as stated, and we leave it to be examined 
and explained by those who have discoursed on 
“waves of sound,” acoustic curves, and other 
scientific postulates and data connected with the 
subject. 

As regards the Inauguration Festival, conceiv- 
ing such a room in such a site likely to prove a 
hoon to Southern London, and knowing M. Jul- 
lien’s ways by heart, we would not be too exigent. 
A little “essence of Barnum” might be allowed 
to mingle with the ink of the programme ; but we 
were treated to it, not in drops, but in quart- 
measures. There was a large chorus, collected 
from all parts of England, and a good orchestra, 
and the soli were the best obtainable,—but the 
assistants were set out in an array too solemn to be 
overlooked :—e. g., the following list of Conductors 
for the Festival week :—‘“ Mr. Balfe, Mr. Benedict, 
Dr. Wesley, Dr. Wylde, Mr. Amott (organist of 
the Cathedral, and conductor of the Festival, 
Gloucester), Mr. Done (organist of the Cathedral, 
and conductor of the Festival, Worcester), Mr. 
T. Smith (organist of the Cathedral, and con- 
ductor of the Triennial Music Festival, Hereford), 
Mr. Stimpson (conductor of the Birmingham 
Festival Society), Mr. Mellon, (leader and con- 





ductor of the Ballet, Italian Opera, London), and 
M. Jullien.” Now, every musical child must 
know that so far as music is concerned such a 
concourse of Lafons must make a Babel, and not 
an Eden, of this enchanted garden. This was to 
be felt in the very outset of the first morning 
performance, when a version of the Hundreth 
Psalm (“ agonized,” not “ harmonized,” to quote a 
listener in our neighborhood) opened the building, 
with the outeries of pedantry, not the “one 
consent” of praise. Let the new Concert Hall 
be accepted asa theatre for popular music, and 
the doings there shouid not be searched and sifted 
too narrowly ;—but if “commemorations” and 
“ festivals,” and other classical doings, are to be 
promised as about to take the lead in a city where 
great oratorio performances are “ the rule,” not 
the exception, the puff must be less extensive, or 
the execution superior to that of ‘The Messiah,’ 
on Monday. If the Philharmonic Concert, and 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, and Drury Lane must be 
tried each by its own pretensions,—so must, also, 
the Surrey Gardens—and the highest possible 
claims are advanced on their behalf. 

Refinement presides there—elegance is to be 
enforced. Where curassows formerly cackled, 
where cassowaries stepped out, where elephants 
did vulgar tricks in the sociable hopes of buns, 
where hungry lions roared—a simple bear or two, 
just to please juvenile visitors, are, we believe, all 
the beasts that now remain, 

Like brotherless hermits the last of their race, 

To mark where ** the Garden”’ has been. 

The Surrey bears, we apprehend, like Gold- 
smith’s immortal quadruped, will only dance to 
the genteelest of tunes,—‘ Water parted from the 
Sea, and the minuet from ‘ Ariadne.’ But we 
forget; dancing is to have no place in the Surrey 
Gardens. The smokers, further, are to be exclu- 
sively confined to one of the Avosques hard by 
Mr. Danson’s capitally-painted Bosphorus, by way 
of giving “the weed” an air ala chibouque. Base 
beer is banned in favor of more dainty drinks, 
since what saith the official programme ?— 

«Encouraged by the improving taste of the masses 
for more refined, in place of stronger, beverages, the 
Directors despatched an agent to Epernay, in Cham- 
pagne, who has concluded an arrangement with the 
highly-reputed firm of ———, Propri¢étaires Vignerons 
et Marchands de Vin, at Epernay, to supply Cham- 
pagne from their own vineyards at 6d. a glass, or ds. 
6d. a bottle. The Directors are, therefore, able to 
guarantee the patrons of the Royal Surrey Gardens a 
genuine Champagne, of the best growth and the 
highest quality, at a moderate price.” 

We have small fear of being numbered among 
those who ridicule any attempts to raise the tone 
of public amusements, and who disbelieve in the 
increased and increasing intelligence and courtesy 
of “the many.” But wishing sincerely well, as 
we do, to the success of every enterprise under- 
taken in this spirit, let us point out, that exagger- 
ated gentility and stupendous promises will be 
felt in no class sooner, or more widely, than in 
that very portion of the public which alone they 
can be designed to assemble and seduce. 

London Atheneum, July 19. 
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Cnear Epirion oF BeeTHOVeEN’s SONATAS. 
—QOur friend, Mr. A. W. THayer, the able 
“ Diarist” of Dwight’s Journal of Music, has laid 
upon our table a copy of a new and very cheap 
German edition of Beethoven’s Sonatas, for which 
he proposes to receive subscriptions at the very 
low rate of six dollars per copy. The musical 
student cannot make a better investment. We 
nave been much pleased with the edition; the 
print is good, correct, and very legible, on white 
and firm paper; and the Biography which pre- 
cedes, although perhaps containing nothing new, 
is well worth reading. Mr. Thayer deserves the 
thanks of every lover of music for arranging to 
supply the work so cheaply, and we trust it will 
be bought and studied by many of our amateurs. 
It will be worth cart-loads of Waltzes, Polkas, 
Fantasias, etc. Beethoven’s Sonatas are an inex- 
haustible source of delight and instruction to all 
advanced pianoforte players, who have not as yet 
by the practice of trash, lost the power of thought 
and reflection. These Sonatas are the life of the 
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master; his youth and his manhood. Whoever 
desires to read and study him in the original lan- 
quage, so to speak, should buy these Sonatas. 
They will give hima better insight into the mer- 
its and grandeur of the master, as well as_ into 
the history of the development of modern music, 
than the perusal of any number of literary works 
upon the subject can ever impart. 

An improvement in the labors of the editorial 
department of these Sonatas we cannot refrain 
from suggesting. We refer to a more rational 
and philosophic arrangement of the Sonatas, 
which would prove of great assistance to the stu- 
dent. Would it not have been better to have 
commenced the series with the easier and more 
intelligible of the Sonatas, progressing to the end, 
and closing with those of the greatest difficulty of 
execution and comprehension, prefixing to each 
afew words in regard to the date and cireum- 
stances under which it was composed, referring 
also to the new and original steps taken by the 
author as he grew old in years and genius? But 
this refers to the question already discussed— 
Whether our whole pianoforte literature should 
not be revised for the purpose of assisting in im- 
parting a spiritual as well as mechanical education 
on the pianoforte. We know of no existing 
method for advanced students, which does not aim 
too exclusively to the education of the fingers 
merely, without reference to the history and spir- 
it of the musie played. 

Editions of the works of Beethoven, Mozart, 
Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, and others, 
edited carefully, with reference to such a_ spirit, 
would advance musical art to the same extent, as 
the early appeal to the heart and reason of a child 
will be found the best guide in the difficult cireum- 
stances of afterlife. For this reason we shall al- 
ways come back to this grand question —JLusical 
Review and Gazette. 





Music Abroad. 


London. 
| Tur [rantaAN OrerAs.—The A‘henewum also has é/s 
characteristic—of the 


and season 


It says: 


|} summary—curt 
closed last month. 





Never was season, in our recollection, so full of stir, 
so void of creditable novelty. Mr. Lumley has_pro- 
duced only three artists—Madame Alboni, Signor Bel- 
letti, and Calzolari—worth hearing. The exhibition 
of these, the production of ‘La Traviata,’ the tri- 
umphs of Mdlles. Piccolomini and Wagner, and the 
unaccounted-for disappearance of Madame Albertini, 
after a début apparently as triumphant as theirs, make 
up the tale of the aymarket—a tale of musical dearth 
and imperfection, let the appearance of popularity be 
what it may. 

Had the dearth and imperfection been owned as 
such—had the engagements been apologized for as the 
best which could be presented under difficulties, the 
curtain might have been allowed to fallover Her Maj- 
esty’s Theatre. But the song of triumph was never 
louder in misrepresentation of its misdeeds, even in 
|| the days that are gone. Never was the abuse of fine 
1} language, in mystification of the public, more unseru- 
pulously accompanied with private abuse of those who 
have been unable to dispense with musie in a musical 
theatre, and who have declined to join the chorus of 
praise that has been vented in honor of artists (so 
called) who have never mastered the alphabet of their 
art. In defence of what is good and true, then, and 
in instruction of distant readers, it is necessary to re- 
state the case. i 

When ‘style’ and ‘ vocalization’ are talked of as so 
many antiquities belonging to a past time, the talkers 
forget their logic. What is vocalization but command 
of the voice ?—the same command that gives the viol- 
inist his power to play, or him of the trombone to 
|| shake on double D, if M. Meyerbeer exacts it. Let 
composers write plainly or ornately, the singer who 
cannot sing what good vocal composers have written, 
Is ho more a singer than the violinist would be a viol- 
list who simplified the winding-up of Cherubini’s 
* Anacreon’ Overture, and who, on being requested to 
shake, declined it, as a concession to obsolete preju- 
dice. Tricd by this law, neither Mdlle. Piccolomini, 
as Italian, nor Mdlle. Waguer, as German, deserves 
the name of singer. These ladies have given the pub- 
lic something else, we know ; but that has been some- 
thing apart from music, not in addition to it. Malle. 
Piccolomini has true instincts as an actress ; and, as 
we have said, if not ‘hampered by music,” might 
go far, especially in onnaiie She might, too, it is 
Possible, by study, improve the management and ac- 
complishment of her voice, late though it be for one 
already enthroned as a goddess. Of amendment in 














Mille. Wagner we have less hope, since she has be- 
come famous in Germany during a period of contempt 
for the singer’s art ; and though theoretically she may 
not share the scorn, since she dashes at all the diffi- 
culties and brilliances which other prime donne have 
mastered, her want of practical study, just knowledge, 
or due public appreciation, permit her to present the 
dashing for the deed; and this with a courage which 
will be proof to reproof so long as hands are clapped 
and bouquets rain from the Opera Olympus. We have 
already spoken of ‘La Traviata’ as an opera. 

The Lyceum Theatre has been, perforce, on provis- 
ional allowance—small novelty having been possible 
there. Under circumstances, it is much to say that 
the excellence of the Royal Italian Opera performan- 
ces has not detcriorated owing to the diminution of 
seale on which they have been given. It is pleasant 
to record, in houor of onr connoisseurship, that this 
completeness has been well recognized. That Mes- 
dames Bosio and Nantier Didiée have advanced in fa- 
vor—that Madame Grisi and Signor Mario have had 
fewer ‘bad nights” than they must have hadin a 
larger theatre, and in M. Meyerbecr’s operas—that 
Madame Devrics has appeared—and that Signor Neri- 
Beraldi has been tried—are the facts which complete 
the record. Onthe whole, Mr. Gye, well supported 
by his artists, has so far weathered his difliculties sen- 
sibly and courageously, without make-shift or coim- 
plaint, or appeal ¢2 formd pauperis ; and we think this 
will not be forgotten by the public. 


M. Juniien’s Monster Concerts.—The Surrey 
Garden Musie has subsided to the habitual flow of M. 
Jullien’s Concerts, which, as having a form and color 
of their own, matching well with their locality, please 
us far better than attempts at * The Messiah,’ * Eli- 
jah,’ and such grave works, demanding a publie gra- 
ver than a monstrous assemblage curious to taste the 
new champagie, and looking restlessly forward to the 
rockets, catherine wheels, and bouguets of golden fire, 
which shall be discharged after the * Amen” has been 
hurried to its close. It is pleasant to sce how heartily 
the music is enjoyed—the classical overtures and frag- 
ments by many; the pof-pourris and polkas by all. 
The orchestra is good, and sounds well in its new 
abode. Madame Gassier, tov, is the uightingale of 
nightingales for a Surrey cage. A little more finish 
would make her a really brilliant singer :—as it is, (to 
illustrate by a metaphor) her electro-plated ornaments 
are so gay and profuse in taste, and shine so little less 
brightly than the real metal, that they attract a vast 
and restless audience almost as well as broidery and 
festoon-work, finer in taste, sharper in finish, and 
more delicately precious in material might do. When 
it is lit up and peupled at night, the Concert Hall 
looks very gay. The somewhat disproportionate effect 
of height, narrowness, and tight enclosure which the 
interior prescnts may at any time be corrected, by the 
judicious introduction of color, let this only take the 
form of a tint richer than white in the coved ceiling 
and on the walls.—Athenwum. 


Paris. 


Iranian Oprra.—The prospects of the Italian 
Opera are very gloomy. Calzado, the manager, 
knows little or nothing about the business, and he 
has been advised by M. Fould to resign after the 
season. He has engaged several stars, but there is 
no ensemble. The following is a list of his company : 

Prime Donne—Alboni, Frezzolini, Piccolomini, 
Florentini, and Pozzi. 

Tenors—Gardoni, Carrion, Balestra, Solari, and 
Lucchesi. 

Baritoni and Bassi—Graziani, Corsi, Cuturi, Nerini, 
Angiolini, and Zuchini. 

Conductors—Bottesini and Alary. 





The expenses of last year were, - - 754,322f 
Receipts, - - - - 523,060 
Subvention, - - - - 100,000 

——_ 623,060 
Loss, - - - - - - 131,262f 


In the list of expenses of last year are the following 
items: 


Salaries of artists, six months, -  345,000f. 
Chorus and orchestra, six months, 60,000f. 
Rent, six months, - - - 84,000f. 
Ten per cent. hospital duty, . 52,360f. 


The expenses of this year are much higher, al- 
though the company is inferior : 


Alboni gets, for five months, - 69,000f. 
Frezzolini gets - - - - 40,000f. 
Piccolomini gets - - . . 36, 000f. 
Gardoni gets - - - -  60,000f. 
Carrion gets - - . - 25,0008. 
Corsi gets - - - - - 24,000f. 
Graziani gets - - -  20,000f. 





Beriin.—At the Royal Opera House, Mme. Kés- 
TER has taken leave of the public, for a time, in 
anticipation of her congé as Valentine in Les Hugue- 
nots. She was enthusiastically applauded, and recalled 
several times. Mlle. LEHMANN, from the German 
theatre at Amsterdam, made her debut recently as 
Donna Anna, but was not very successful. 
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Robert Schumann. 


A great musician, a man of real genius, and in 
earnest with his art, has left the world. His 
works will now be re-examined and more justly 
appreciated than they have been. He has been 
over-admired by a few, no doubt, but under- 
estimated by the many. As a creator in the field 
of musical ideas, who has there been in Germany 
since MENDELSsOUN, who in all Europe, that 
could be ealled his equal? With all his faults, 
in spite of all the prejudices which his faults or his 
virtues, which the bugbear of “ innovation,” “ New 
School,” “ Music of the Future,” &c., have raised 
against him, it is vain to deny that Robert Schu- 
mann has given to the world some of the most 
remarkable and valuable compositions of the last 
twenty years, many of which bid fair to live and 
become classical. Such moderate opportunities 
as we here have had, to make acquaintance with 
his music, have abundantly sufliced to make us 
smile as we have read the wholesale abuse of all 
he ever wrote, upon the part of his most virulent 
opponents, the critics of the English press. Those 
exquisite songs which have found some circulation 
here; those genial, piquant, sometimes grotesque, 
sometimes lovely compositions and sketches for 
the piano, which the best pianists have let us 
hear; that Symphony in B flat, which has made 
such impression upon audiences accustomed to 
and staunch believers in Beethoven; and those 
quartets and quintets for piano and siring-instru- 
ments, which have been admired in the same 
series of concerts in which the chamber music of 
Mozart, Mendelssohn and Beethoven have set the 
tone, are proof to us that there is something more 
and finer in the works of Schumann than could 
be apprehended by the London critic, who could 
only speak of it as “ugly” music ;—or more pro- 
perly, than he was willing to perceive. 

We copied a brief notice of the life and char- 
acter of Schumann last week. A German cor- 
respondent of the New York Musical Review adds 
the following facts : 

Schumann’s father was a bookseller and publisher 
at Zittau in Saxony. Robert studied the law, but 
his whole heart was with art. At the death of his 
father he inherited considerable property, removed 
to Leipzig and founded the well known Neue Leip- 
ziger Musikalische Zeitung, (now Brendel’s.) He 
was a first-rate pianist, in the fullest sense of the 
word, and the most conscientious musician, aiming 
only at that which to him seemed great and noble in 
the art. He was of so reserved and taciturn a tem- 
perament that it baffles description. A friend visit- 
ing him might be for hours there and get only a few 
monosyllables for an answer ; almost entirely absent 
in thought, he would still not let his friends depart. 
At the wine or beer houses, where in Germany all 
classes meet for general intercourse and conversa- 
tion, he would sit the whole of the night through, 
thinking and plodding, but almost looking lifeless, 
except for the frequent involuntary raising of the 
goblet. When he spoke, however, there was great 
intensity of thought and clear judgment always to 
be expected. Totally unacquainted with business, 
nor caring for it, he had spent all his fortune when a 
brother died and [eft him his share. ‘There was even 
a considerable inroad made on this second portion, 
when he met with Clara Wieck. who became his 
wife, his bookkeeper, the manager of his affairs, who 
arranged his scores for the piano-forte, gave lessons, 
played at concerts, yet with with exemplary maternal 
anxiety educated at the same time a numerous 
young family. A more united and loving couple 
never existed. They were revered at Leipzig, where 
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they lived in close friendship with Mendelssohn. 
The veneration for this eminent “ Trio” drove the 
good Leipzigers to the affectation of never speak- 
ing of them but as Felix, Robert and Clara. 

When called to Diisseldorf as ‘‘ Musik-director,”’ 
poor Robert was out of his element; he could not 
conduct—he was too absent, and strange as it may 
seem, he went so far as to forget where the instru- 
ments were placed, and soon was quite incapacitated 
by the illness which preceded his death. He had 
been attacked on former occasions by delirium tre- 
mens, and became quite insane, and although there 
had been hopes held out of his ultimate recovery at 
the beginning, it soon proved incurable. Clara 
Schumann was the most devoted and affectionate 
wife and nurse to him. Both had become spoiled 
children by the almost idolizing adulation of the 
Leipzig public. Mendelssohn had his share of it, 
and showed it too when not meeting with similar 
incense elsewhere. We cannot but bewail the un- 
fortunate end of so great a musician and critic, who 
meant honestly with the art, and who, more than 
any one else, rejoiced at finding anything worthy of 
praise. 

A full and true account of Schumann, of his 
genius and his services to Art, is yet to be written. 
Perhaps we shall soon have it from one of the 
able writers of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik. 
It is for a man like Liszr to render him that jus- 
tice which he has done to Cuoprn and Rosert 
Franz. Ilis warmest admirers have not been 
blind to the faults, particularly of his earlier 
efforts. For the present we translate some pas- 
sages from a critique upon his Piano compositions 
which appeared in the Allgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitung, in January, 1844. It gives a good idea 

ds 7’ oe) £ 
of the influences and circumstances under which 
Schumann first took his peculiar direction, and 
characterizes truly both his excellences and faults 
as a composer. 


“In music, as in every art, the superficial, the 
external, gains a general recognition, long before 
what is sterling and original * * * * Re- 
call, for instance, the inconclusive, utterly unfa- 
vorable reception at first of the Iphigenia or the 
Zauberflite, of Don Juan, Figaro, or the doubt- 
ful and by no means general success of Beet- 
hoven’s Iidelio, the Symphonies, Von Weber's 
Euryanthe, &e. 

“ But by degrees this uncertainty is dissipated 
in the public. To all that is truly excellent, 
however hidden and unknown, its day will surely 
come. * * * This may be prophecied, with- 
out any special seer’s gift, of the piano-forte 
compositions of Schumann. They, too, in spite 
of their distinguished and important musical 
worth, have been known and recognized in only 
a small and select circle of those who have a 
feeling for Art; the great public, properly so 
called, remains but slightly moved by them; 
they have not yet succeeded in penetrating to 
the people, to the masses; while at the same 
time so many an empty, outwardly propped me- 
diocrity has been trumpeted in good Jericho 
fashion as a paragon of excellence, and has thus 
acquired a certain transient celebrity. * * * 

“ Casting our eyes back, for a right critical 
and historical standpoint, over the state of music 
for the last ten or fifteen years, we find the fol- 
lowing result.. On the one hand, an excessive 
regard paid to mechanical facility, a partiality for 
executive, for practical ability, an over-cultivated 
virtuosity, a bravura that defies all limits and 
flies far above all hitherto known difficulties ; in 
a word, a disposition to work wonders in a mere 
technical point of view. 

“On the other hand: A more or less signifi- 
sant ebb of real intellectual, spiritual production ; 





a gradual retreating and sinking away of the 
stream of thought that once rolled in so full and 
strong; of the peculiarly creatire element ; in 
short, the want of genial, original natures, the 
disappearance of self-relying, original minds.” 

The writer of course recognizes the manifold 
advantages of an enlarged and perfected tech- 
nique. It is the excess of which he complains. 
The modern virtuosity seeks to reverse the true 
relation; hence the multitude of compositions, 
full of dazzling difficulties, which contain “ an 
infinite deal of nothing.” Of course there have 
been noble exceptions to this tendency ; but 
these have not had pregnant individuality enough 
to turn the tide. 

“ Under such circumstances it is a great thing, 
not only to have kept oneself up, but to have 
floated steadfastly in one’s own current. 

“This merit must be thoroughly and in an 
unusual degree acknowledged in the piano com- 
positions of Robert Schumann. Although for 
the most part contemporary with the over-prac- 
tical and external tendency just mentioned— 
which threatens more and more to degenerate 
into the superficial, the hamdrum and blasé—they 
have yet been unaffected by the influences of 
that luxurious, soul-and-thought-killing virtuosity : 
you would rather charge them with the opposite 
fault, although this is only half a fault, seeing 
that it springs from an excellence. * * * 
Certain it is that subaltern heads can never fall 
into such faults. 

* * “ * * 

“In all the piano compositions of Schumann 
one remarks a constant striving after peculiarity, 
after originality in form and matter; although 
the former seems not to have been attended uni- 
formly with success, and the latter often can be 
called in It is impossible, 
too, to mistake in Schumann the strong and last- 
ing impressions of the study of classical models, 
such as Bach and Beethoven ; even more modern 
influences are sometimes clearly heard in his 


no wise edifying. 


music ; for instance, Franz Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin, &e. 

“ We do not speak, of course, of special re- 
miniscences, of pains-taking, slavish imitation, so 
much as of something created in a like tone and 
a kindred spirit—a distinction too often over- 
looked by partial, narrow ayd one-sided critics. 

“ This striving for originatf¥ in Schumann 
sometimes disturbs us greatly ; the wish to be 
always new and striking, and always produce 
something extraordinary, is too clearly promi- 
nent. Still more does it put us out of tune when 
this striving degenerates at times into a mere 
search for strange, unheard of turns and effects, 
In the first 


place the god-given spiritual spontaneity, the 


into utterly unenjovable bizzarrerie. 


happy unconsciousness, in short that inexpressi- 
ble naivete, in which the highest charm of every 
genuine work of Art resides, is wholly lost by 
such a prepared and calculated style ; and in the 
second place, pure, quiet, artistic beauty is con- 
tinually violated. 

“ This is especially the case with the pieces be- 
longing to an earlier period, which almost all 
suffer from confusion and overloading ; and if, as 
Novalis says, these latter peculiarities almost 
always indicate with certainty a fulness of ideas, 
a considerable, if for the time being unarranged 
spiritual wealth, yet the same poet elsewhere says 
that the artificial is commonly better understood 





than the natural, and that the simple requires 
more genius than the complicated, although less 
talent. 

“ Now we may presume, that Schumann per- 
haps, for the very sake of a more decisive reaction 
against the every-day Philisterei, and in the spirit 
of opposition and of triumph or of hatred against 
dry, frivolous virtuosity in general, frequently 
gave too much of a good thing, crowded his works 
too full of solid, compact matter, so that one had 
difficulty in toiling through them, as through a 
thick and tangled forest. * * * But there is 
another explanation, which we would here indi- 
cate in passing. 

“ After Beethoven’s mighty and Titanic appa- 
rition; after the soul-ful and characteristic strains 
of Weber, which soon followed; and after the 
noble, super-earthly, magically gleaming images of 
the sublimely gifted Schubert, and the truly 
poetic and intellectual overtures of Mendelssohn, 
had risen like meteors on the musical horizon, it 
became the fashion among Art-critics and writers 
upon musical esthetics, to speak of a ‘ Romantic 
Music par excellence, as of a field first won and 
to be cultivated in modern times. Musical Ro- 
manticism! People wondered what strange fish 
had been caught there out of the pool of musical 
terminology, while it was nothing but a strange 
and high-sounding name for something which we 
possessed long ago, substantially, although pre- 
dominating less in some composers than in others. 
Or do not Sebastian Bach’s two ‘ Passions,’ his 
Mass in I. minor, Piano compositions, &c., or 
Ilandel’s Oratorios—not to speak of Don Juan 
and the Zauberflite—breathe for us that wonder- 
ful and super-earthly charm, that musieal-romantic 
spirit, which we have ‘since felt in the mighty 
symphonies, in the Freyschiitz and Huryanthe, as 
well as in the songs, so full of thought and feeling, 
and the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” and “ Fin- 
gal’s Cave ” of the above-named masters ? 


“Be that as it may: in consequence of that 


one-sided, exclusive and therefore erroneous view, 
by which the idea of ‘Musical Romanticism’ 
seems to have been at once screwed up to the 
extremest point of what is wilful, formless and 
eccentric, the most important and most promising 
young talents bound themselves together in a 
formal league, in which they pledged themselves 
faithfully and as exuberantly as posssible to fur- 
ther all that had been kept back in the ‘romantic’ 
tendency to wilful lawlessness and extravagance. 
They took a mutual vow that they would always 
be as Ddizarre, as strange, as mystically deep and 
as redolent of genius, as it was possible to be. 

* Accordingly, at all hours when they pleased 
they overflowed with the strangest perceptions, 
with the noblest and most precious feelings; they 
had in petio at every moment the deepest things, 
the most far-fetched maxims and artistic verities, 
and were always interchanging the most fine and 
subtle transcendentalisms, for which they scooped 
about them as with money-rakes. Care too, of 
course, was taken that all these splendors should 
have due publicity. 

“ This they called the New Romanticism, and 
themselves the discoverers, prophets and dif- 
fusers of the new light, the romantically priv- 
ileged Neo-Romanticists by the grace of God ! 

“Our author also must be charged with a 
strong, although but passing inclination towards 
this so-called ‘New Romantic School,’ and we 
return to the pieces of the early period, before 
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mentioned, for support of the assertion. As 
compositions which especially betray that influ- 
ence, we name the following: 

Allegro in B. Op.8. Leipzig: Friese. 


Etudes Symphoniques. Op. 13. Vienna: 
| Hastinger. ; 
| Concert sans Orchestre. Op. 14. Ditto. 


Piano-Forte Sonata. Op.15. Leipzig: Friese. 
Op. 17. 


Fantasia. Leipzig: Breitkopf & 
Hiirtel.” 
We must reserve the remainder of these ex- 


tracts till next week. 


4 


A Portrait of Rossini. 


A capital photographic likeness of Ross1nt 


was placed in our hands a few days since by the 
publishers, Messrs. Masury, Silsbee & Case, 
daguerrotypists, of this city. It is a copy of one 
taken from life, and represents the genial old 
| man as he now appears. It is a fine, speaking 
countenance ; just the face one would expect to 
see, who knows his music and has read much of 
his life and character. To enjoy it with a relish, 
one should, besides knowing the music of “ The 
| Barber” and of ‘* William Tell,” look back to 
| those numbers of our Journal (Vol. viii. pp. 57- 
138), which contain Ferdinand Hiller’s narrative 
of conversations with the old man last summer 
| ata watering place near Havre. Every lover of 
those sparkling, exhaustless melodies, will like to 
trace them to their sunny source, and ought to 
have a copy of this picture. It gives one cheer- 
ful views of life to look upon it. 

We have all seen portraits of Rossini a much 
younger man. Making allowance for the effects 
of age, the identity is easily perceived between 
the best of them and this. And yet the ravages 
of time appear far less than the accounts of his 
| shattered condition had prepared us to expect. 

The jovial composer seems in an admirable state 
Something may be owing to 


of preservation. 
the wig of glossy black hair, contrasting with the 
| grey whiskers; but there was no counterfeiting 
| the vivacity and youthfulness of spirit that beams 
| out through all. 
a 
rgan Concerts. 
In consequence of the storm on Wednesday of 
last weck,, Mr. MorGan repeated the same pro- 
| gramme on Friday evening before a much larger 
The Bach Fugue in G minor was again 
rapturously applauded, and encored. Was it nota 
mistake, seeing that the people wanted to hear that 
|, again, to throw away so good an opportunity of ex- 
pounding Bach to eager listeners, and play a lighter 
piece, the Pastorale by Kullak, in its place ¢ 





audience. 


a 





| For the third concert (Saturday afternoon) the 
programme was much better than before. It in- 
cluded : 

H ’ PART I. 

|| 1—Fantasia, Organ, from Mendelssohn's Athalie, Dr. Steggall. 
| 2—Andante and Variations in A, for the Organ......... Hesse. 
8—Organ Fugue (B minor,).........0.cccceeceeecueces Bach, 
| 4—Movement from the Lessons. ..........sseseeeee:5 Handel. 
5—Introduction and Fugue. .........0e. cess ees Mendelssohn. 
PART Il. 
| 1—Overture (Oberon) eG eka ath anand a Ralemaemae a meee eee Weber. 
| 2—Fantasia, extempore, (introducing an imitation of a 
| IIE IND 6 6.55 5.5:5)s00 ys aes cence sce ..Morgan. 
| 8—March, from the Prophéte, (by desire.)......... Meyerbeer. 


| 
| 4—Grand Fugue and Chorus, from Israel in Egypt. ... Handel. 
| The Fantasia upon Athalie was very rich, impres- 
| sive music, with a well-connected progress of ideas. 
| Hessx’s Andante, a sweet and gentle melody, with 
|| variations in good organ style, was greatly admired. 
The fugues by Bacn and MenpELssoun were noble 
|| Specimens of their respective authors, and grandly 
played. The piece by HANDEL was that well-known 
movement from one of the Suites de Piéces, which 
has somehow got the name of the “ Harmonious 








Blacksmith,”—always charming when so well played. 
The overture to Oberon appeared to more advantage 
on the organ than most overtures ; indeed, many of 
the effects were exquisite ; there were fine contrasts 
of coloring, and fine harmony and progress in the 
whole. It had to be repeated. The old stereotyped 
exploit of organists, the imitation of a thunder 
storm, was achieved to a marvel, with such an organ 
and with such a—Morgan. The “ rolling billows ” 
chorus from “ Israel in Egypt” was sublime, as the 
March from the Prophéte was stunning. 

On Thursday evening a Complimentary Concert 
was given to Mr. Morgan by the members of the 


” to whose meetings he had 


“ Musical Convention, 
added so much éclat. The programme was as fol- 


lows : 


PART I. 
Ts OI Bik 0c.n.t hdc cdc ndncecerevisccesies Mendelssohn. 
2—Kullak’s Pastorale, 
8—Fugue in D Minor,........cececsceesccccveccececers Bach. 
PART II. 


Selections from Stabat Mater aud Moses in Egypt, sung by 
Miss Whitehcuse and Mr. Frost, 
Songs, ‘‘Come unto me,” from the Messiah, and “ Tell me, 
my heart,” by Bishop, sung by Mrs. C. A. Drew 
PART III. 
1—Overture to Oberon,. ......seceeeeereceeveees .... Weber, 
Z—Extempore,.....ccccccccccccscccccevevvcccess cess Morgan. 


The “ Sonata in F”’ means the one in F minor, 
the first of the set of six, recently noticed in this 
Journal, as published by Novello. It was indeed a 
treat to hear. The solemn, full, complaining chords 
of the opening movement (Allegro moderato e€ serioso), 
with those answering “ angel voices,” and the tide of 
harmony swelling fuller and stronger, with that bold 
and rapid pedal passage, to the close, were deeply 
interesting. The Adagio is lovely and full of conso- 
lation, and was exquisitely played. Then the reci- 
tative fragments, answered by grand chords of the 
full organ, is excitingly dramatic. The Finale, in 
the major of the key, is full of life and spirit; but 
those constant running and arpeggio figures seemed 
too rapid for distinct hearing on the organ; they are 
more like piano music. Kaullak’s Pustorale is a 
graceful, pretty thing in its way, and never fails of 
anencore. Still a third fugue by Bach! Mr. Mor- 
gan surely is entitled to the gratitude of all who love 
Of the singing, so much as we 
Its 


great organ music. 
heard (by the two ladies), we cannot say much. 
style was painfully mechanical. 


“Musical Chit-Chat. 


Preparations for the new German Opera in New 
York appear to be going forward hopefully. Mr. 
Van Berkev is the impresario, whose agent in 
Germany has engaged several artists. ‘“ They are,” 
says the Musical Review, “ a baritone, a prima donna 
for tragic roles, and a lyric tenor. The first perform- 
ance of this new troupe will be on the sixteenth of 
next month at Niblo’s. Arrangements have been 
made with the popular Ravel troupe to fill the ballet 
portions of the operas. We hear with much satis- 
faction, that many wealthy German merchants have 
already evinced their sympathy for this undertaking 
by liberal subscriptions for reserved seats ; the num- 
ber of these set apart for subscribers, we are informed, 
are nearly all taken. The rehearsals under Cart 
BERGMANN commenced some two weeks since, and 
have proved very satisfactory with regard to all 
engaged in them. The chorus especially is said to 
be better than any which has preceded it in America. 
Success to the new German Opera Company!”’.... 
MARETZEK’S announcements are out for a short 
season of Italian opera at the Academy, commencing 
next week with the everlasting Trovatore..... The 
“Thayer Female Sax-Horn Band” is the name of 
a concert-giving company in Illinois. They should 
make Calliope (who sings by steam) their patron 
muse. 

The N. Y. Tribune notices a company of musi- 
cians, who, if their merits be not overstated, ought 








not to be neglected. They might form just the de- 
sirable nucleus for an orchestra in some music-lov- 
ing city, which lacks the means of bringing out the 
symphonies and overtures of the great masters. 
The notice is as follows : 

A company of young musicians of Belgium, form- 
ing a small but very superior orchestra, was recently 
induced by the promises of profitable employment in 
this country offered them by an irresponsible specu- 
lator, to come over here to give concerts at the wa- 
tering places. But on arrival they found they had 
been deceived, and were left by the speculator at Sar- 
atoga in very straightened circumstances. Mr. Gotts- 
chalk bore testimony to their great ability as artists, 
and gave a concert there for their benefit. Mr. 
Gottschalk having highly recommended them to Mr. 
Maillard, that gentleman has given them temporary 
employment until they can obtain situations in the 
opera or theatre worthy of their merits. They will 
give performances for the present every evening from 
9 till 11 1-2 o’clock, at Maillard’s saloon, where man- 
agers or leaders desiring to engage superior per- 
formers would do well to go and hear them.” 


The New Yorker says: “ We can fully endorse 
the account of the talent displayed by these young 
men. The obve especially is an admirable performer. 
They form the nucleus of an excellent orchestra.” 


The great piano-forte manufactory of the Messrs. 
Broapwoop, in London, an establishment of thirty 
years standing, was consumed by fire on the night 
of the 12th inst. It covered two acres of ground, 
and consisted of five distinct ranges of building, of 
three stories each, employing 420 workmen. About 
one thousand pianos in various stages of progress 
were destroyed. Also the workmen’s tools, valued 
at from £50 to £70 perman. The total loss is 
estimated at from £100,000 to £150,000. 


It is impossible to decide what JOHANNA WAGNER 
is, from the criticisms of the London Press. We 
have quoted some, decidedly unfavorable, in our ab- 
stract of “ Music Abroad.” Others on the contrary 
say of her Tancredi, that it was the only satisfactory 
interpretation since Pasta and Malibran :—“her 
beautiful person, expressive features, noble and grace- 
ful aspect, presenting a fine picture of the ideal hero 
of romantic fiction,” whilst, the music being entirely 
suited to the compass and quality of her voice, “ she 
entered completely into its heroic and chivalrous 
character, and executed its softest and most delicate 
passages with Italian grace, smoothness and finish.” 


A good joke is made of JuLtreEn’s speech at the 
private festivity that preceded the public opening of 
the Surrey Gardens, London. He said that he in- 
tended to make the shilling concerts equal in every 
respect to the best Ancient Concerts—or Philharmon- 
ic class of concerts to be had in Europe—and con- 
tinued :—* I would say—no—de programme shall be 
arl good—de classique—de fin moosike. No. Arl- 
ways, from de time I give de farst concerte in Paris 
—it vas ven I vas seventeen—I put in de programme 
de fin—classique—moosike. But allso, de frivole— 
de populaire moosike. Some tings I have write 
good. But I write for de many—de frivole. De 
frivole make dem comb. Ven dey comb I give dem 
besser. I offer shinsherbread, qnd ven dey comb I 
give dem r-r-r-10ast-beef !” 





Advertisements. 
THE CASTLE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


HIS beautiful Art novel, by Mme. Georce Sanp, just 
completed in the Journal of Music, for which it was ex- 
pressly translated, has been reprinted in a neat pamphlet, and 
may be had at this office, and at the periodical and bookstores. 
Price 15 cents. Copies sent by mail post-paid, for 18 cents. 


Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIQN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 
(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


CALLCOTT’S MUSICAL GRAMMAR. 
UST PUBLISHED. A Musical Grammar, in four parts. 
I. Notation. II. Melody. III. Harmony. IV. Rhythm. 
By Dr. Cauicort. 
Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 
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NEW MUSIC BOOE! 


THE HOSANNA: 


A New Collection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Mot- 
etts, Sentences and Chants, for the use of Choirs, Congrega- 
tions, Singing Schools and Musical Associations Arranged 
and Composed by LEONARD MARSHALL, Director of 
Music at the Chambers street Church, Boston, Editor of 

* The Harpsichord,” &c. 

The publishers respectfully call the attention of parties in 
want of a new music book to “The Hosanna.” The most 
eminent professors who have examined it, pronounce it the 
very best book, taken in all its details, ever published. 

Prof. B. F. Baker Says: 

“Tam much pleased with the spirit and general character 
of the musical compositions and arrangements for ‘The Ho- 
sanna.’ 

Prats. E. Bruce and L. O. Emerson say: 

“ We have examined with much care ‘ The Hosanna,’ and 
can with confidence recommend it to the public. We predict 
for it an extensive circulation.” 

Prof. J. Sherwin says: 

“©The Hosanna’ will be one of the best books now in use. 
I shall give it my cordial approbation.” 

Prof. 8. B. Ball says: 

“ Please send me copies for my choir. I most cordially re- 
commend the work to those in want of a really good collection 
of Church Music.”’ 

Prof. G. W. Copeland says : 

‘Jt is the best collection which has been issued from the 
American press.” 

Prof. W. H. Guilford says : 

“It is the best American collection of Church Music I have 
yet seen. I think it peculiarly adapted to the present wants 
of our churches.” 

“The Hosanna” is a handsomely printed volume of 884 pa- 
ges. A specimen of the work will be sent gratis, o1 copies will 
be mailed post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents. 


WHITTEMORE, NILES & HALL, 
PUBLISHERS, 
114 htcinsematitne Street, Boston. 


To PIAN O-FORTE PLAYERS. 


HE undersigned would call the attention of all who 

desire to possess the works for piano-forte solo by the 
greatest masters, to a new, correct, and elegant stereotype edi- 
tion now issuing from the press in Germany. Depending 
upon a very € »xtensive sale of this edition, the publisher has 
put his pric es 80 low that no one who really desires to carry 
the practice of the instrument beyond the performance of a 
few songs, polkas, quicksteps, and the like, need be deprived 
of complete sets of the grandest and most beautiful works yet 
composed for the Piano-Forte. 

The edition already extends to the following works, which 
are ready for delivery :— 

THE PIANO-FORTE SONATAS OF BEETIIOVEN, 32 in 
number, in two volumes, comprising over 450 pages of music. 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FORTE WORKS OF MOZART, 
for two and four hands, in two volumes: Vol. I. containing 
19 Sonatas for two hands; Vol. II. containing 22 pieces, con- 
sisting of Rondos, Fantasias, Adagios, Minuets, Variations and 
the like, for two hands, together with four Sonatas and several 
other pieces for four hands. 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FORTE WORKS OF JOSEPIT 
ILAYDN are in course of publication, also in two volumes, 
consisting of 84 Sonatas, four books of Variations, a Fantasia, 
a Capriccio and an Adagio. 

An Additional Volume of BEETHOVEN’S PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS for two hands, is also in preparation, which is to con- 
tain his Variations, and smaller works generally, not included 
among the thirty-two Sonatas, 

The undersigned proposes to visitGermany again in the course 
of the ensuing autumn, and would be happy to receive orders 
for any or all of the above works. The publisher of this Jour- 
nal has kindly consented to receive and forward to him all 
such orders, and also to receive and distribute the volumes 
when forwarded from Germany. It is possible to import these 
works at the prices given below, only upon the plan of a sub- 
scription; nor can any be ordered until a sufficient number 
of subscribers are obtained to bring the expenses arising from 
transportation, duties, exchange, &e., within reasonable 
limits. The works will be delivered at the publishing office of 
this Journal, on the following terins—provided that a sufficient 
number be ordered :— 

Beethoven’ s 82 Sonatas, (over 450 pages of music,) 2 vols.. $6 
additional volume of smaller works. .......... 

Mosart’ 's Piano-forte Works, 2 vols........ 

Haydn's ai = 

A set of the Beethoven Sonatas, as a specimen, may be seen 
at this office. ALEN’R W. THAYER. 


‘THE EIGHTH 


GIRIGBAT IGZRIENCBICUON 
eoeeO voce 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURES AND 
MECHANICAL ART, 
THEE MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION, 
WILL COMMENCE AT 


FANEUIL AND QUINCY HALLS, 
ooccONecee 


Wednesday, Sept. 10th. 
JOSEPH L. BATES, 


Secretary. 





PAPADAAALY VOLVO 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 9 9 Broadway, N.Y. 


NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 


FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 


MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY: 
VOLUME 7. 


Berlioz’s Treatise on Modern Instrumentation 

and Orchestration, 

Containing an exact table of the compass, a sketch of the 
mechanism, and study of the quality of tone (timbre) and 
expressive character of various instruments; together 
with a large number of examples in score, from the pro- 
ductions of the greatest Masters, and from some unpub- 
lished works of the Author. Super-royal octavo, bound 
in whole cloth, price $3. 


VOLUME 8. 
Dr. Crotch’s Elements of Musical Composition, 


With the musical examples properly combined with the text. 
The Musical ee revised by Thomas Pickering.— 
(Former price $5,25) In paper wrappers, $1,138. By 

mail, $1,20. 


Volumes of this Series already issued: 
1. Cherubini’s Counterpoint and Fugue..........$1 63 
2. Dr. Marx’s General Musical Instruction 

8. Feétis on Choir and Chorus Singing 

4. Mozart's Succinct Thorough Bass School 

5. Catel’s Treatise on Harmony 

6. Albrechtsberger’s Collected Writings on Thorough 
Bass, Ilarmony and Composition, for Self-instruction. 
Vol. 1. Harmony and Thorough Bass, price 88 cents. 
Vols. 2 and 3. Guide to Composition, 88¢ each. Three 
vols. bound in one complete, cloth boards. .......... 2 63 


J. A. NOVELLO, 
Sacred Music Store, No. 389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


103 PRINTING neatly and pomp y ly executed at this Of 


GEORGE WILLIAM W ARREN, — 
ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Giarcia’s Complete School of Singing. 


JUST PUBLISHED:—A Complete School of ll in 
which the Art is clearly developed 1n a series of Instructions 
and appropriate Examples, to which are added Exercises, 
written and composed by MANUEL GARCIA. 

Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


O MUSIC TEACHERS.—A Professor of Music, 
well established in one of the most desirable cities in the 
a0 ile States, wishes to remove to Boston, and would like to 
change situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
er here, who, on account of health or other reasons, might 


prefer to live ina more Southern climate. Application may 


be made at this office. 


J. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 


Address Richardson’s Musical metitiditesioin 282 W a Ss. 


OTTO DRESEL 
Jives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Riehardson’s Musical Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


CHICKERING & SONS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 


PIANO-F'ORTES, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPiBusEe, 
TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. tt 


“AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 


Apr 29 
MUSIC 





No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. _ 


J. C. D. PARKER, 
Enstructor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Barmonp, 
3 HAYWARD PLACE 


R ’ ¥ « 
i NW 1 NG 
DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 
EDWARD L. BALCH, 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 


FOr 


OF EVERY 





EW Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 

MASS. 


BOSTON, 


Pe. F. DODGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE H ARDWARE, 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W. en Ms. 

(G>PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 








J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


SIG. AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 
RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 


CARL HAUSE 


FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 

in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 

of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 

to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or ‘teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested. 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 

Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 

mont Row, 


L. ‘a. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 





G. ANDRE & CO.’S 
Depot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 
19 S. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
(East side,) PIILADELPHIA. 
(G>A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Musie 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, ltaly, 
France and England. 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MU SIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—l1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 3. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

(G>Back numbers, bg n the commencement, can be fur- 
nished.-—Address J. S. DWIGHT, 21 Scnoo. St. Boston. 


TERMS OF ADVERETSES. 
First insertion, per line 
Each subsequent insertion, per line........+++. 


For one column, Gs lines) first insertion 
each subsequent. . 


Do 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line QWets. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 





Om rip annie 





——— 














